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CICERO'S JOURNEY INTO EXILE. 
By Clement Lawrence Smith. 

CICERO embarked at Brundisium, on his way into exile, on the 
last day of April (the twenty-ninth), b.c. 58. This date may be 
regarded as certain, although we have to accept it in the face of 
Cicero's own express statement, as it appears in our manuscripts 
of a letter written from Brundisium to his wife and children, that the 
day of his departure was April 26 (ad Fam. XIV. iv. 3 'Brundisio 
profecti sumus a. d. v K. Mai.'). This letter, however, bears the 
subscription ' pr. K. Mai. Brundisio ' ; so that Cicero must have been 
at Brundisium until the 29th, if the date of the letter is correct, — 
and of its correctness there is adequate evidence. Elsewhere in the 
letter (§ 2) he says he stayed at Brundisium thirteen days. Now in 
a letter to Atticus (III. vn.), written from Brundisium at this time, 
he says he reached that town April 17. He must therefore have 
stayed until the 29th. Moreover the letter to Atticus, like the one 
to Terentia, is dated 'pr. Kal. Mai.'; and in a subsequent (appar- 
ently his next) letter to Atticus (III. vm., from Thessalonica, May 29) 
he refers to the Brundisium letter, — as the context plainly shows, — 
with the words ' Brundisii pro/zeiscens scripseram ad te,' etc. 

It is clear then that either (1) Cicero's departure was postponed, 
after he had set it down in the letter to his family as ' a. d. v K. Mai.', 
and that the last part of the letter — perhaps only the subscription 
— was added on the day of his departure ; or that (2) he embarked 
on the 26th, returned, and finally set sail on the 29th ; or else (3) he 
did not write what is in our manuscripts. The first of these possible 
hypotheses is inadmissible, because Cicero's statement that he stayed 
at Brundisium thirteen days (i.e. till the twenty-ninth) occurs earlier 
in the letter than the passage in which his departure is set down for 
the twenty-sixth. The second, which was held by Orelli and others, 
is still advocated, against recent editors, by Ger. Rauschen, in his 
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Ephemerides Tullianae} It is based on the statement of Plutarch 2 
that Cicero, after sailing out to sea on his way to Dyrrachium, was 
driven back to port by contrary winds. The theory is that he wrote 
the letters to Terentia and Atticus on shipboard, at the time of his 
second departure, and that the date of leaving Brundisium, as given 
in the letter to Terentia, is correct, being the date of his embarka- 
tion. This theory has little probability. What Plutarch says is this : 
K&KtiOev {i.e. from Brundisium) eis kuppayiov avep.<o <pop<S 71-cpaiovju.evos, 
diTMrvcixravTOS ircXayiov p.e8 ' y]p,ipav ciraAivSpo/tiijo-ev, or' avOis avqx8r), — 
which does not give the impression that the biographer had in mind 
a detention of three days. But the contents of the letters themselves 
furnish the strongest refutation of this theory. They are not written 
hastily, nor as if the writer were seizing an unexpected opportunity. 
The one to Terentia is a parting letter, in which many necessary 
matters of business are discussed ; Cicero informs her of his plans 
for his journey, and of his wishes in regard to her following him in 
certain contingencies ; he offers her such comfort as he can in his 
own distress, and closes with a most affectionate farewell to her and 
to each of the children. We are required to suppose that, having 
these feelings, and these matters of importance to communicate to 
his wife, Cicero left Brundisium, after staying there nine days, with- 
out writing to her at all, and only wrote when he found himself, after 
sailing away, unexpectedly back in port again. The reason he post- 
poned writing till the end of his stay appears in § 5 of the letter : he 
had been waiting for letters from her. The letter to Atticus is still 
more difficult to reconcile with this theory. It was in answer to two 
letters from Atticus, in which the latter invited Cicero to go to his 
place in Epirus. Cicero expresses himself as undecided, but he had 
practically made up his mind to take the more northern road, and 
he urges Atticus to make haste and follow him. This was no new 
desire on his part, as we shall see ; it was the burden of every letter 
written to Atticus since he began his journey. He had given up the, 
hope ; but his unexpected stay at Brundisium revived it, and I can- 
not believe he left that town and Italy without urging it on his friend 
once more. Finally, Cicero says in his letter to Terentia (§ 2), that 
he stayed thirteen days, not only 'at Brundisium,' — which might 
"" " 1 Page 26. 2 Cic. 32. 
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perhaps be held to be consistent with the supposition that during 
some of those days he was on board ship in the harbor, — but, 'at 
the house of M. Laenius Flaccus,' which was a country-place outside 
the walls. 

We are therefore relegated to the third possible solution of the 
difficulty, and recent editors are no doubt right in changing the date 
of the departure from Brundisium, as given in the letter to Terentia, 
to ' a. d. ii K. Mai.', a substitute for the usual ' pridie ' attested by 
inscriptions, 1 but so rare that a mediaeval scholar or scribe may well 
have believed it did not exist, and so have corrected it on the theory 
that « was a clerical error for u ; or the change may of course have 
been quite accidental. 

A singular feature of one of the two letters discussed above may 
be noticed here. In the letter to Atticus, though it was written on 
the day Cicero was to embark, and contains an urgent request to 
Atticus to overtake him in Greece, there is no intimation of any kind 
that he was to embark that day. To explain the omission we cannot 
have recourse to the supposition that Cicero had given Atticus this 
very necessary information in a previous letter ; for in this letter Cicero 
replies to letters received from Atticus on and soon after his arrival, 
in a way that shows that he had not before written to Atticus from 
Brundisium. In the anguish which Cicero was suffering at the time, it 
is of course possible that the omission was an oversight on his part ; 
but in view of the condition of our manuscripts of the correspondence 
and of Cicero's earnest desire to have Atticus overtake him, it is more 
probable that the oversight was that of some sleepy mediaeval scribe 
and not Cicero's. There is moreover a place in the letter where the 
missing statement would fill a very palpable gap in the sense. In 
§ 3, after dwelling at great length on his own wretched plight, Cicero 
turns to the state of affairs at Rome and replies to Atticus' words of 
encouragement in this wise : ' De re publica video te conligere omnia 
quae putes aliquam spem mihi posse adferre mutandarum rerum; 
quae, quamquam exigua sunt, tamen, quoniam placet, exspectemus. 
Tu nihilo minus, si properaris, nos consequere ; nam aut accedemus 
in Epirum aut tarde per Candaviam ibimus.' To what does nihilo 
minus refer? Boot explains: 'Cogitatione addas etsi Romae es'- 
1 Cf. CIL. I. 1539 i, with Mommsen's note. 
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but surely this is forced. There is really no satisfactory explanation 
to be found in the preceding sentence, as the text stands. And how 
could Cicero, urging Atticus to make haste and overtake him, omit to 
say at this point that he was to begin the journey, of which he gives 
the route, on that very day? I am satisfied that the editors should 
indicate a lacuna here. 

Of the letters written by Cicero on his way to Brundisium there 
are six preserved (ad Att. III. i.-vi.). They are all brief, and, with 
the exception of the first, hasty notes to Atticus. The latest of them, 
Ep. vi., bears the subscription ' data xim Kal. Maias de Tarentino.' 
The correctness of this date has been questioned on the ground that, 
in his next letter to Atticus (III. vn. i), Cicero names this as the 
day on which he arrived at Brundisium. But there is no real difficulty 
here. The distance from Tarentum to Brundisium, forty-four Roman 
miles on a good road, — the via Appia, — could be easily covered in 
a single day. Cicero's actual journey was probably somewhat shorter, 
as he spent the preceding night, judging by the subscription of 
Ep. vi., at a country house in the ager Tarentinus ; and he did not 
enter Brundisium, but stopped at the house of Flaccus, in the 
suburbs. 1 Assuming, then, that the dates are correct, Cicero wrote 
Ep. vi. on the morning of April 17, before setting out on the day's 
journey. The character and tone of the letter are quite in keeping 
with composition under such circumstances. It is a hasty note, 
which one would suppose to have been written at the last moment 
before his departure, expressing, as it does, his final abandonment of 
the hope that Atticus would overtake him at Tarentum or at Brun- 
disium. From this it appears, further, that he expected to embark 
immediately on reaching the seaport, and did not anticipate the 
hospitable reception given him by Flaccus, who kept him thirteen 
days, so that, as we have seen, his hopes of seeing Atticus revived. 

Of Cicero's journey from Rome to Tarentum this much is certain : 
(1) that he was undecided in his plans, because he was uncertain 
whether he could have the company of Atticus, whose advice he 



1 ' Brundisium veni, vel potius ad moenia accessi. ... In hortos me M. Laenii 
Flacci contuli.' pro Plane. 97. 
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desired, and whose protection he needed if he should go to Epirus, 
on account of its proximity to the Catilinarian conspirators then 
living in exile in Greece, and also because he was not yet informed 
of the precise terms of the rogatio by which he was to be outlawed ; 

(2) that in this uncertainty he went to the house of a friend of his 
named Sica, near Vibo, in Bruttium, choosing this as a place from 
which he could still go to Brundisium, if Atticus should join him 
(ad Att. III. 11. ' intellegebam ex eo loco, si te haberem, posse me 
Brundisium referre, sine te autem non esse nobis illas partes tenendas 
propter Autronium'); otherwise he would go to Sicily 1 or Malta 2 ; 

(3) that on hearing of the final form of the rogatio, he hastily left 
Vibo for Brundisium. Beyond this the particulars of the journey are 
subject to much doubt, which involves the order of the five letters 
written on the journey (ad Att. III. i.-v.) and, consequently, their 
interpretation. It is universally agreed that the letters were not 
written in the order in which they stand in our manuscripts ; but 
what the original order was is a question still in dispute. Manutius 
concluded that the order of composition was as follows : 

III. 11. iv. 1. v. 

and this arrangement has been accepted by Wieland, Schtitz, Orelli, 
Billerbeck, Boot, and Tyrrell. Hofmann advocated, 3 and adopted 
in his edition, this order : 

I. III. iv. v. 11. 

which is retained by Lehmann in the latest revised edition (1892). 
Rauschen's * order is : 

1. v. II. III. iv. 

Only two of the letters are dated. Ep. 11. bears the subscription 
' data vi Idus Apriles naris luc.' ; Ep. v. has ' data vm Idus April, 
thuri.' In the former ' naris luc' is corrected by Klotz to ' Narib. 
Luc.,' by Boot to ' ad Naris Luc' Nares Lucanae, as the name of a 
place, occurs in the Vatican fragment of Sallust's Histories (vi. 13), 
where it is mentioned as beyond the iuga Picentina and Eburina. 
The ager Picentinus extended thirty Roman miles from Salernum to 



1 pro Plane. 95. » Philologus XIII. p. 645. 

2 ad Att. Ill, IV. * Ephem. Tull. p. 7. 
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the Silarus, according to Pliny (JV, If. III. 70), who also mentions 
{ib. 98) the Eburini as an inland Lucanian people. This agrees with 
the Tabula Peutingeriana, where Nares Lucanae is set down at a 
point about nine miles beyond the Silarus, on the road from Salernum 
to Acerronia (the via Popilia, according to Kiepert). 

With the identity of Nares Lucanae thus satisfactorily established, 
and assuming that in Ep. v. Cicero employs the singular form 
Thurium x for the more usual plural Thurii, — or else that he really 
wrote 'Thuriis,' — it becomes clear at once that the dates of Epp. n. 
and v. cannot both be right, since no rational- plan of Cicero's journey 
can be made out which places him at Nares Lucanae two days after 
he was at Thurii, which is about 115 miles farther south. Rauschen, 2 
following a suggestion of Nissen, would reconcile the dates by 
changing ' Thuri ' in Ep. v. to ' Eburi,' the name of a town in 
Campania near the Lucanian border, about fifteen miles west of 
Nares Lucanae. Klotz and Wesenberg, on the other hand, met the 
difficulty by changing the date of Ep. v. to 'mi Idus April.,' a 
conjecture 3 which, as we shall see, has much to recommend it. 

But leaving, for the present, the consideration of these uncertain 
dates, let us examine the evidence which the letters themselves 
furnish. It is obvious, to begin with, that Ep. in. preceded Ep. iv., 
because in Ep. in. Cicero announces his purpose to go to Vibo (' te 
oro ut ad me Vibonem statim venias, quo ego multis de causis con- 
verti iter meum '), whereas Ep. iv. begins : ' Miseriae nostrae potius 
velim quam inconstantiae tribuas quod a Vibone, quo te arcesse- 
bamus, subito discessimus,' and was therefore written after he 
had left Vibo. It is clear to me, further, that Ep. in. was written 
before Ep. 11., where all critics but Rauschen place it. In Ep. in. 
the plan of going to Vibo is evidently announced for the first time, 
with only a hasty and vague intimation of the reasons for the change 
of programme (' multis de causis '), whereas in Ep. 11. Cicero appears 
to assume that Atticus is already informed of the change of route ; 
he does not so much as mention Vibo, but proceeds at once to 
explain why he had decided to go there ( ' Itineris nostri causa fuit 
quod non habebam locum ubi pro meo iure diutius esse possem 

1 See Mela II. 68, and cf. Ooipior, Ptol. III. I. 10. 

2 Page 22. * First made by Corradi. 
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quam in fundo Sicae, praesertim nondum rogatione correcta, et simul 
intellegebam ex eo loco,' etc., as quoted above). Again, in Ep. m. 
he says : ' Scilicet eo si veneris, de toto itinere ac fuga mea consilium 
capere potero'; and in Ep. n. he evidently refers to these words 
when he writes : ' Nunc, ut ad te antea scripsi, si ad nos veneris, con- 
silium totius rei capiemus.' 

So far most critics are agreed : Ep. in. preceded n. as well as iv. 
What then is the relation of n. and iv. to one another ? Hofmann * 
tried to prove that iv. was written before n., from the way in which 
Cicero alludes in the two letters to the amendment which was made 
to the rogatio for his banishment in the interval between its promul- 
gation and its enactment. The rogatio in question was the second 
of the two which Clodius proposed against him, banishing him by 
name ; and the amendment, the insertion of which appears to have 
been secured by the influence of Cicero's friends and the inter- 
position of the triumvirs, so far mitigated the severity of the original 
proposition as to prescribe a limit of distance, beyond which the 
exile might live unmolested. The precise terms of this amendment 
were first reported to Cicero when he was at Vibo, and it was this 
information that led to his sudden departure from that place, accord- 
ing to his account of the matter in Ep. iv. : 'a Vibone . . . subito 
discessimus ; adlata est enim nobis rogatio de pernicie mea, in qua 
quod correctum esse audieramus erat eiusmodi, ut mihi ultra qua- 
dringenta milia liceret esse.' The amendment is also mentioned in 
Ep. n., where (in the part of the letter already quoted), as an addi- 
tional reason for going to Vibo, Cicero says 'praesertim nondum 
rogatione correcta.' Hofmann's contention was that this last is 
an allusion to the amendment as something already familiar, whereas 
in Ep. iv. Cicero has just heard of it ; hence iv. was written before n. 
This view is in direct conflict with the evidence which establishes 
the location of Nares Lucanae ; for if Ep. n. was written after iv., 
it was written on the way from Vibo to Tarentum ; and accordingly 
Hofmann held that 'naris luc.' was a corruption of the name of 
some place in that region. 2 But without pressing this point, there 
is evidence in the letter itself that it was written on the way to, not 
from Vibo. As Rauschen points out, the opening words of the 
lpkilol u * Page 655. 
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letter — 'Itineris nostri causa fuit,' with no mention of the place 
the writer was going to — can only refer to the journey he was on 
at the time of writing ; and the context shows he was going to Vibo. 
Furthermore, I have shown above that in his appeal to Atticus, in 
this letter, to come to him, he recalls his previous request to the 
same effect in Ep. in., where he expressly asks him to come to Vibo ; 
and the deprecating tone in which he conveys the request in Ep. n. 
('iter esse molestum scio, sed calamitas omnes molestias habet') 
is natural enough in reference to the journey to an out of the way 
place like Vibo, but was not likely to be said of the journey to 
Brundisium, which Atticus frequently made, on his way to Greece. 

Hofmann's view, then, of the order of Epp. 11. and iv. is clearly 
untenable, and the interpretation of 'nondum rogatione correcta' 
in n. must be that Cicero at that time had heard that there was 
prospect of a mitigating amendment to the rogatio, the precise form 
of which he did not learn until he reached Vibo. 

On the other hand, Hofmann was certainly right in abandoning 
the view of the older editors that Ep. i. was written after in., n., 
and iv. The ground for this view, as I understand it, is that in 
Ep. i. Cicero is planning to go to Brundisium, which he did not 
actually do until after he had gone to Vibo, and had written Epp. in., 
ii., and iv. ; and his own subsequent account of the matter in the 
speech for Plancius 1 is cited to show that his first plan was to go to 
Vibo and Sicily. Cicero's words in the speech certainly do give 
this impression : ' Ex illo incendio legum iuris senatus bonorum 
omnium cedens, cum mea domus ardore suo defiagrationem urbi 
atque Italiae toti minaretur, nisi quievissem, Siciliam petivi animo,' 
— for reasons which he goes on to state. The letters, however, 
must be accepted as better evidence than a highly rhetorical passage 
in a speech delivered four years later ; and Ep. n., as we have seen, 
shows that even when he had turned his course towards Vibo, Cicero 
had not wholly given up his plan of going to Greece, — that he chose 
Vibo as a place from which he could still go to Brundisium, if Atticus 
should join him. And there is nothing really inconsistent with this 
in Cicero's later account, which must be interpreted in the light of 
his immediate purpose. He is replying to his antagonist's taunt, 

* pro Plane. 95 f. 
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that he had not been in any real danger while in exile ; his object, 
in the passage in question, is to depict in the gloomiest colors the 
reign of terror which prevailed at the time of his banishment, as 
evidence of which he cites the fact that his friend Vergilius, who 
governed Sicily that year, was afraid to permit him to come to the 
island ; and he has no occasion to say anything about the uncer- 
tainty of purpose which distracted him on his journey. 

This uncertainty is apparent in Ep. 1., as well as in those that 
follow. He has made up his mind to leave Italy, but how and 
whither he is not certain, though the route by Brundisium is evi- 
dently uppermost in his thought. He asks Atticus to follow him, 
'ut, cum ex Italia profecti essemus, sive per Epirum iter esset 
faciendum, tuo tuorumque praesidio uteremur, sive aliud quid agen- 
dum esset, certum consilium de tua sententia capere possemus.' 
The tone of this request to Atticus is significant : ' Cum antea 
maxime nostra interesse arbitrabamur te esse nobiscum, turn vero, 
ut legi rogationem, intellexi ad iter id quod constitui, nihil mihi 
optatius cadere posse quam ut tu me quam primum consequerere.' 
This is the quiet language of a first request, in marked contrast with 
the almost feverish urgency with which it is reiterated in the other 
letters. Another point to be noticed is that Cicero has not yet 
entered on his journey; it is as yet 'iter id quod constitui'; and, 
further, that the determining cause of the journey is the new rogatio, 
of which Cicero has now received a copy. 

These considerations seem conclusive in favor of Ep. 1. as in its 
proper place at the head of the series ; and it seems to me quite 
certain that the order of Epp. i.-iv. was 1., in., 11., iv. Of Ep. v. it 
is not possible to speak so confidently. The Nissen-Rauschen con- 
jecture of 'Eburi' for 'Thuri' will not bear examination. Cicero 
no doubt passed through Eburum on his journey to Vibo. But on 
this journey, as he distinctly intimates in Ep. 11., he had no place 
where he could stay any length of time; and Rauschen's theory 
keeps him in the neighborhood of Eburum and Nares Lucanae, 
which are only three hours apart, two whole days. Moreover in 
Ep. v. Cicero has got so far on his journey that Atticus, unless he 
has already set out from Rome, can no longer overtake him ('si 
enim es Romae, iam me adsequi nbn potes ; sin es in via, cum eris 
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me adsecutus, coram agemus quae erunt agenda'). Obviously 
Cicero could not have written in this way just before the urgent and 
unqualified request which we find in Ep. n. Again, if Ep. v. pre- 
ceded ii., it preceded in. also ; for in. and n., as I have shown, are 
closely connected, and v. could not have come between them. In 
other words, if v. was written before n., it was written before Cicero's 
decision to go to Vibo, and ' Thuri ' is a corruption, not of ' Eburi,' 
but of the name of some place farther north, where Cicero was still 
thinking of going to Greece. This is not impossible ; but it is — 
quite apart from any question of the text — very improbable. For 
at this stage of his journey, as appears from Epp. i. and n., Cicero 
had no mind to go to Greece without Atticus ; whereas in Ep. v. he 
clearly intimates that he must go on without Atticus, unless Atticus 
is already on the road. 

If ' Thuri ' in the subscription of Ep. v. is right, the letter was 
probably written by Cicero on his way to Vibo. Thurii was more 
than 300 miles from Rome, and Vibo about 85 miles further. Con- 
sequently, if the letter reached Atticus at Rome, Cicero would have 
to wait for him at Vibo at least twelve or fifteen days, which was no 
doubt longer than he expected, in view of the impending rogatio, to 
be able to stay there ; so that the words which I have quoted from 
the letter, in regard to Atticus overtaking him, fit the situation 
exactly. It is true that Cicero passed Thurii again on his way from 
Vibo to Brundisium, — for we know he made this journey also by 
land 1 ; and the words quoted would be equally true if written on 
this occasion. But Cicero had written on the eve of his departure 
from Vibo, urging Atticus to make haste and overtake him at Brun- 
disium, and this letter (Ep. iv.), even if sent, as it probably was, by 
special courier, travelled to Thurii by the same road as Cicero, and 
could not have left that town many hours before his arrival there. 
It is not probable that, under the circumstances, he would care to 
send a second letter so soon after, — and all the less so because even 
the Vibo letter had really little chance, owing to the great distance it 
had to be sent, the suddenness of Cicero's change of plan, and the 
rapid rate at which he was now travelling, of effecting its purpose. 
Cicero's hope in writing it must have been that it would meet Atticus 

1 pro Plane. 96. 
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well advanced on his journey through Lucania, or else in the neigh- 
borhood of Calatia, where the Appian diverges from the southern 
road, so that he could press forward by the former route with no 
loss of time, — or, still better, that Atticus had decided not to go to 
Vibo at all, and was already beyond Calatia on his way to Brundisium 
and Epirus. This last appears to have been the hope Cicero clung 
to longest, and finally abandoned on leaving Tarentum {Ep. vi.). 

These indications, which we shall find confirmed by a more minute 
examination of dates and distances, point to the conclusion that Ep. v. 
was written before iv., so that the order of the series was 
I. III. 11. v. IV. 

Let us now see what sort of an itinerary we can construct for 
Cicero on the basis of the dates of Epp. 11. and v., which, as we have 
observed, cannot both be right, but have to be reckoned with as part 
of the evidence in the case. 

If Cicero wrote Ep. v. at Thurii on the date it bears (April 6), 
and was on his way southward, he must have left Nares Lucanae as 
early as April 4 (pridie Nonas), if we assume that he travelled at 
the rate of forty or fifty Roman miles a day, 1 the distance being 
about 115 miles. If he wrote it April 6, on his way back from Vibo, 
he would have had to leave Nares Lucanae on the first of April, 
or earlier if we allow him more than a single night at Vibo, the 
whole distance travelled being about 285 miles. It follows then that, 
in order to retain the date otEp. v. we should have to change 'Idus' 
in the date of Ep. 11. to 'Nonas' or 'Kalendas,' a change too violent to 
be thought of. We must therefore, it seems, abandon the manuscript 
date of Ep. v. 

The change of a numeral, on the other hand, is a very common 
error. If, then, we retain 'Idus' in the dates of the two letters, and 
assume that some numeral stood before it, the earliest day on which 
Ep. 11. could have been written is April 6 (vm Idus, the day after 
the Nones) ; and the latest possible date for Ep. v. is April 1 1 
(m Idus), or perhaps April 12 (11 Idus, for pridie Idus). If Cicero 
left Nares Lucanae April 8 (vi Idus, the manuscript date of Ep. 11.), 
he could not have reached Thurii, on his way back from Vibo, before 



1 See Friedlander, Sittengesch. II. 6 p. 22; Ruete, die Correspondent Ciceros, p. 121. 
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the thirteenth. If he left Nares Lucanae on the morning of April 6, 
he could, by steady travelling and stopping at Vibo only one night, 
have got back to Thurii by the eleventh. He must then, however, 
have spent five days (April 12 to 16) on the road from Thurii to 
Tarentum, a distance of only 90 miles, or else have stayed some days 
at Tarentum, — both impossible suppositions in view of the haste 
with which we know, from Epp. iv. and vi., that he was travelling at 
this time. 

On the other hand, the theory that Cicero wrote Ep. v. at Thurii 
on his way south presents no serious difficulties. If he wrote Ep. 11. 
on the morning of April 8 (the manuscript date), on his departure 
from Nares Lucanae, he could reach Thurii (115 miles) comfortably 
in the afternoon or evening of the tenth (mi Idus, as Klotz and 
Wesenberg propose for the date of Ep. v.). Leaving Thurii the 
next morning he could easily reach Vibo (85 miles) before evening 
on the twelfth; and we have four days (April 13 to 16) for the 
journey of 175 miles from Vibo to Tarentum. As this allows him, 
however, only one night at Vibo, it seems to me more probable that 
he left Nares Lucanae a day or two earlier, and that the date of 
Ep. 11. should be vn or vm (instead of vi) Idus Apr. If he left 
April 7 (vn Idus), he would be at Thurii on the morning of the 
tenth, — so that we could still keep the Klotz- Wesenberg date of 
Ep. v., which is in itself a probable correction of the manuscript 
reading, — and he would have two nights and one day at Vibo. 

Epistle in., in which Cicero first informs Atticus of his decision to 
go to Vibo, was written, we may assume, as soon as possible after 
that decision was reached. It could not have been written more 
than a day or two before Ep. 11., for it was evidently fresh in Cicero's 
mind when he wrote Ep. 11., which is in the nature of a supplement 
to it, a fuller explanation of what he had stated in Ep. m. hastily and 
briefly. This would indicate that Ep. in. was written on the road, 
from 40 to 90 miles before reaching Nares Lucanae, i.e. in Campania, 
in the neighborhood of Nuceria, if written one day before Ep. n., or 
of Capua, if written two days before. The use of the perfect (' quo 
ego converti iter meum ') does not, of course, imply in epistolary idiom 
whether the writer has yet passed the parting of the ways (at Calatia) 
or not ; but the phrase does imply that he was on the road, and that 
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he had not yet passed that point when the decision was reached, inas- 
much as it was a decision not to go to Brundisium. For that he 
would have gone to Brundisium by the Appian road we are entitled 
to infer from Ep. i., in which Atticus is urged to make haste and 
overtake him without any express mention of the route, but with the 
distinct implication that Atticus would soon set out for Epirus on his 
own affairs; and he would presumably go to Brundisium by the 
ordinary way. This makes it probable that Cicero came into 
Campania by the Appian or the Latin road, rather than that he set 
out on this journey from a point further south, — for example, his 
Pompeian villa, which was only about ten miles from Nuceria. 

It appears, then, that Cicero had not advanced very far on his 
journey when he wrote Ep. in., announcing his decision to go to 
Vibo ; and Ep. i., which was apparently written when he was making 
his preparations for the journey, could not, in view of the short 
distances involved, have preceded it by many days. We are safe in 
concluding that Ep. i. was written after the first of April. 

For the date of Cicero's departure from Rome we have no better 
clue than is afforded by Caesar's statement about his own departure 
and his arrival in Gaul (B. G. I. 6. 4 and 7. 1), from which we learn 
that the day appointed by the Helvetians for assembling on the 
banks of the Rhone, preliminary to their migration into Gaul, was 
March 28 ; and that Caesar, on being informed of their purpose, 
hastened his departure from the city, and travelling as rapidly as he 
could, reached Geneva in time to destroy the bridge there before the 
Helvetians had seized it. Plutarch says 1 Caesar reached the Rhone 
in eight days, which is not at all incredible, and is probably the same 
feat of rapid travelling that Suetonius s records. 

It is not absolutely necessary to suppose that Caesar, in order to 
check the Helvetian irruption, reached Geneva by March 28, and 
hence had left Rome by March 20. In all movements of large 
bodies of men, especially when not well organized, accompanied by 
women and children, and hampered with household goods and cattle, 
there are sure to be delays ; and the Helvetians were perhaps not on 
the Rhone in any great numbers for some days after the time 

1 Cats. 17. » Jul. 57. See Friedlander, /./. 
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appointed. We cannot, however, suppose that Caesar arrived much 
later than March 28, because, for the line of fortification which he 
proceeded to build along the nineteen miles of river-bank from 
Geneva to the Jura, he allowed only until April 13. Modern 
engineers assure us that the bank, along most of this distance, is 
strong enough by nature, and that with the men at Caesar's disposal 
the rest of it could be fortified in a few days ; but Caesar could 
hardly have known this in advance, and the question is not how 
much time the work took, but how much time he allowed for it in 
putting off his reply to the Helvetian envoys. Caesar's other pur- 
pose in putting them off, to gain time to collect the troops he had 
ordered from the province, must also be considered. 

On the whole, then, Caesar's departure from Rome is not likely to 
have been much after March 20 ; nor is it likely to have been much 
before that date, or there would have been no reason for the furious 
haste with which he made the journey. 

Caesar, as is well known, lingered before the gates during the dis- 
cussion of Clodius' first rogatio against Cicero, and he did not leave 
for his province, Plutarch says, 1 until Cicero had been driven out. 2 
It follows, then, that Cicero's departure must have been about 
March 20 or earlier. 

There is no evidence that Caesar stayed near Rome until Clodius' 
first rogatio was passed ; and this, in fact, appears to have occurred 
some days later than March 20. The common statement in modern 
writers, that Clodius passed his law on the very day on which Cicero 
left Rome, is not borne out by Cicero's words in the speech for 
Sestius, 3 on which it is based. Cicero's main purpose here was to 
set forth the infamous conduct of the consuls Gabinius and Piso. 
' Sed ut revertar ad illud quod mihi in hac omni est oratione pro- 
positum, omnibus malis illo anno scelere consulum rem publicam 
esse confectam ' are his introductory words ; and he goes on to tell 
how ' illo ipso die, qui mihi funestus fuit, omnibus bonis luctuosus, 
cum ego me e complexu patriae conspectuque vestro eripuissem, et 



1 Caes. 14 fin. 

2 ' Out of Italy ' Plutarch says ; but this is of course inaccurate, as Cicero did 
not leave Italy till the end of April. 

8 pro Sest. 53. 
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. . . furori hominis sceleri perfidiae telis minisque cessissem, . . . 
illo inquam ipso die, — die dico ? immo hora atque etiam puncto 
temporis eodem mihi reique publicae pernicies, Gabinio et Pisoni 
provincia rogata est' This means that the two rogationes, one 
directed against Cicero, the other assigning the consular provinces, 
were passed at the same comitia ; and that, when this was done, 
Cicero had already left Rome. To interpret ' illo ipso die ' etc. as 
referring to the day of Cicero's departure would carry us too far ; 
for it would prove that his departure was at the very hour of the 
comitia, 1 whereas Plutarch says * it was about midnight, and this is 
altogether likely under the circumstances. 

It is intrinsically probable that Cicero would not wait till the day 
of the rogatio. Having made up his mind to yield, he would with- 
draw early enough to get to a safe distance when the storm broke. 
And it seems necessary to suppose that the rogatio was passed some 
days later than March 20, to account for the fact that Cicero did not 
begin the journey we have been discussing until April. Clodius 
probably let a few days go by, after passing his first rogatio, before 
promulgating the second, in which oudawry was pronounced against 
Cicero by name. Cicero's departure was unexpected, and required 
a change of programme on the part of his enemies, which must have 
called for some consultation. The second rogatio had been recently 
received by Cicero when he wrote Ep. 1., which, as we have seen, 
was probably written early in April. I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that the first rogatio was passed as late as, say, March 23, and 
the second promulgated three or four days later. The second could 
then not come to a vote, allowing for the required interval of a 
trinundinum, until April 20, after the end of the Cerealia. This is 
quite in keeping with what we have learned of Cicero's hasty 
departure from Vibo, ' ante diem rogationis ' (Ep. iv.). 

Cicero left Rome in the night, we are told, escorted by a number 
of his friends and their servants, 3 in addition to a considerable 
retinue 4 of his own clients, freedmen, and slaves, who accompanied 

1 Cf. also pro Sest. 44 : • consules ... qui eandem horam meae pestis et suorum 
praemiorum esse voluissent'; and post Red. in Sen. 17, 18. 

a Cic. 31 fin. « Plut. Cic. /./. ; Appian, B. C. II. 15. « ad Att. III. xix. 1. 
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him into exile. What road he took and where he went, we are not 
informed. He had houses of his own at Antium, Formiae, and 
Pompeii, for which he would take the Appian, and at Tusculum and 
Arpinum, for which he would take the Latin road. Of all these, 
Arpinum, where two country-seats of his brother Quintus were also 
open to him, would seem the most natural retreat for him to seek at 
this time. Tusculum and Antium were too near Rome, and the 
Formianum — which lay close to the main thoroughfare of the Appian 
road, and was soon after destroyed by the mob 1 — was probably 
deemed unsafe. The objections to the Pompeianum have been 
already stated. 2 Arpinum, on the other hand, was two days' journey 
from Rome ; it was fifteen miles away from the Latin road ; it was 
Cicero's native town, and its citizens were thoroughly friendly to 
him. Still, the place of Cicero's retreat must remain a matter of 
conjecture. Drumann 3 adduces as definite evidence that Cicero 
went to the neighborhood of Arpinum, the narrative in the de 
Divinatione* of the dream he had about Marius ' in villa quadam 
campi Atinatis,' in which he stayed overnight in his flight. Atina 
in Latium, which Drumann thinks is referred to here, was a town 
in the hill country, about ten miles east of Arpinum, in the neighbor- 
ing valley of the Melpis. There might conceivably have been some 
reason why Cicero should select this place as a retreat, rather than 
his own house or his brother's, so near at hand ; but Cicero was on 
his journey at the time he had the dream, and it is difficult to see 
why he should turn aside to such an out of the way place, when it 
was necessary to push forward rapidly ('quamquam iter instaret' 5 ). 
The district of Atina is called by Cicero elsewhere 8 'praefectura 
Atinas,' nowhere ' campus ' ; whereas the name ' campus Atinas ' is 
given by Pliny 7 to a district in Lucania, where, in the neighborhood 
of the modern Atena, the underground river mentioned by Pliny is 
still shown to travellers. This was no doubt Cicero's first stopping- 
place beyond Nares Lucanae, from which it was distant about 25 
miles. Here the journey was pressing, as it certainly was not in the 
first days after Cicero had withdrawn from the city. 

1 ad Att. IV. II. 5, 7. 2 Page 77. « Gesch. Roms, V. p. 639. 

* I. 59; II. 137, 140. The story is repeated by Valerius Max. I. 7. 5. 
6 de Div. I. 59. • pro Plane. 19. 7 N. It. II. 225. 
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For Cicero's decision to withdraw was made in the confident 
anticipation, in which he was encouraged (or, as he afterwards 
bitterly complained, into which he was betrayed) by his friends, 1 
that the fury of the storm to which he had bowed would soon be 
spent, and that he would be gloriously recalled, — some went so far 
as to say, within a few days. 2 This explains the fact that he did not 
begin his journey to southern Italy until April. He withdrew to a 
safe distance to await the turn of events in the city. While thus 
waiting he received a copy of the second rogatio, which must have 
been promulgated towards the end of March, and which put an 
entirely new face on the situation. The previous law had provided 
in general terms that ' qui civem Romanum indemnatum interemisset, 
ei aqua et igni interdiceretur.' 8 The new bill, as first promulgated, 
pronounced banishment and outlawry against Cicero by name, and 
as an accomplished fact ('at M. Tullio aqua et igni interdictum sit'*), 
making it lawful for anyone to kill him anywhere within the bounds 
of the empire, and further imposing a penalty on anyone who should 
give him food and shelter. 5 He must have heard, moreover, of the 
destruction and pillage of his Palatine house and Tusculan villa, 
which followed the passage of the first law. 6 It was obvious that he 
must seek a more distant retreat, one outside of Italy at least ; and 
he accordingly makes his arrangements for the long journey. 

The results of our discussion may be most conveniently summed 
up by tracing now in their proper order the successive stages of this 
journey. 

Cicero withdrew from Rome about March 20 or somewhat 
earlier, and retired probably to Arpinum or some other place in 
southern Latium. The passage of Clodius' first law against him 
followed a few days later, between March 20 and 25 ; and this in 
turn was followed by the promulgation, towards the end of the 
month, of the second law, banishing Cicero by name. On receiving 
the draft of this law Cicero prepared to seek a more distant retreat. 
His destination is not at first settled in his mind. But he knows he 



1 Plut. Cic. 31 ; ad Att. III. vn. 2, and the following letters, passim; de Dom. 64. 
s ad Q. F. I. iv. 4. « Veil. Pat. II. 45. 1. * de Dom. 47. 

6 de Dom. 51, 85 ; ad Fam. XIV. IV. 2. « de Dom. 62. 
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must leave Italy, and his plan, so far as he has one, is to sail from 
Brundisium. Before setting out he writes to Atticus (Ep. i.), urging 
him to join him as soon as possible : if he should travel through 
Epirus, he needed Atticus' protection ; if some other course should 
appear more expedient, he needed Atticus' advice to help him to a 
right decision; and it could not inconvenience Atticus much to 
come, since he must soon be ready to go to Epirus on his own 
account. Cicero then began his journey, early in April. 

In the course of his journey through Campania he decided not to 
go to Brundisium at once, but to go to Vibo ; and he sent Atticus a 
hasty note (Ep. in.) announcing this change of plan. In a sub- 
sequent letter (Ep. n.), written about April 7 at Nares Lucanae, 
nine miles beyond the Lucanian border, he explains the purpose of 
this new move. He had heard of the efforts which his friends in 
Rome were making to mitigate the severity of the new rogatio; and 
it is evident that he hoped for something better than the amendment 
that was finally conceded, — some provision that would permit him 
to live nearer Italy, if not within it. He was going to Vibo, he says, 
because his friend Sica's was a place where he had a claim to stay 
longer than he had anywhere else, ' especially as the rogatio was not 
yet amended.' Vibo was chosen for the further reason that if Atticus 
overtook him, he could go to Brundisium (and so to Epirus), but 
otherwise he dare not go there, on account of the proximity of his 
enemies. The alternative — which, however, he does not mention in 
this letter — was to go to Sicily or Malta. 

His next stopping-place was a country-house in the neighborhood 
of Atina (or Atinum), where he lay awake most of the night, and in 
the early morning had his dream about Marius. At Thurii he was 
probably overtaken by a letter from his family, for he sent from there 
another letter to Atticus {Ep. v.), conveying to him Terentia's 
expression of gratitude for Atticus' kindness to her. He still hopes 
that Atticus will overtake him, but he sees that this is no longer 
possible, unless Atticus is already on the way. 

He reached Sica's place near Vibo about April n. Here he 
received, probably within a day or two after his arrival, despatches 
from Rome, announcing definitely the terms of the amendment, 
which set the limit within which he was to be outlawed at four 
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hundred miles from Italy. 1 This excluded Sicily and Malta, and 
made it necessary for him to revert to his first plan of going to the 
East ; and he felt it necessary to get away at once, before the day 
appointed for enacting the law (' ante diem rogationis '), so that his 
entertainers should not be liable to its penalties. He accordingly 
writes to Atticus (Ep. iv.), once more urging him to push on and 
join him, 2 and then sets out from Vibo with a heavy heart, and not 
without apprehension as to the reception he will meet with on the 
way (' adhuc invitamur benigne, sed quod superest timemus '). He 
afterwards boasted of the devotion shown him on this journey by the 
towns between Vibo and Brundisium, and the provision they made, 
' magno cum suo metu,' for his safety. 3 He no doubt exaggerates 
the danger in his oratorical reminiscences; but the contemporary 
evidence of the letters shows that he travelled in haste and in some 
alarm for his safety. He spent the night of the sixteenth in the 



1 Not from Rome, as Drumann, Lange, and others state it, following Dio 
XXXVIII. 17. 7. Cf. ad Att. III. vn. i : ' veremur ne interpretentur illud quoque 
oppidum (sc. Athenas) ab Italia non satis abesse.' There could be no question 
of Athens being sufficiently far from Rome, the distance by air line being about 
700 miles. Plutarch says ' from Italy,' but both he and Dio state the prescribed 
distance as 500 miles, Dio giving it in stadia ('3750 stadia ' = 500 miles, at the 
rate of 7 \ stadia per mile; see Rauschen, p. 23, and Hultsch, Metrologie, p. 570). 

2 In this letter he makes no mention of the reason which he subsequently gave 
(pro Plane. 96) for turning back from Vibo, — that Vergilius refused to allow him 
to come to Sicily, — nor of the prevalence of storms at sea as the reason for 
going to Brundisium by land ; and in the speech he makes no mention of the 400 
mile amendment. The omission of the latter is not so surprising, as it was not 
necessary to Cicero's purpose in the speech to mention it. But the omission of 
any reference to Vergilius in the letter is certainly very singular, unless we sup- 
pose that Cicero did not receive Vergilius' message till later, and that in the 
speech he forgot this little circumstance, or ignored it for the purposes of his 
argument. It is possible, on the other hand, that a line or two about Vergilius 
may have fallen out at the end of the second sentence of the letter, which would 
explain the very awkward, if not unintelligible Mo, with which the third sentence 
begins; and that what Cicero wrote was something like this: ' Adlata est enim 
nobis rogatio de pernicie mea, in qua quod correctum esse audieramus erat eius- 
modi, ut mihi ultra quadringenta milia liceret esse; (simul litterae a Vergilio 
nostro, quibus significabat se nolle me in Sicilia esse). Illo cum pervenire non 
liceret, statim iter Brundisium versus contuli, . . . ne et Sica . . . periret, et quod 
Melitae esse non licebat.' 8 pro Plane. 97. 
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country near Tarentum. On the seventeenth, before setting out on 
the day's journey, he posted a brief note to Atticus (Ep. vi.), 
expressing his disappointment at having to give up finally all hope 
of seeing his friend, and stating his intention to go to Cyzicus or 
elsewhere in Asia. In the evening of that day he reached the walls 
of Brundisium, where he met with unexpected hospitality from the 
Flaccus family, whose guest he remained, in their gardens outside 
the city, until the twenty-ninth. This postponement of his departure 
revived his hope that Atticus might overtake him, at least in Greece ; 
but Attfcus has in fact remained in Rome during this whole time. 
Cicero embarked at Brundisium on the twenty-ninth, after writing to 
his family and to Atticus {ad Fam. XIV. iv., ad Att. III. vn.), and 
sailed to Dyrrachium, a voyage of a hundred miles. From Dyr- 
rachium he proceeded by land to Thessalonica, where he arrived on 
the twenty- third of May. 1 



1 ad Att. III. VIII. I. 



